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TO THE YOUNG MEN GRADUATES: 


ITH the presentation of this copy of 

“WORK,” which ts the first part of the book 
entitled ‘WHAT MEN LIVE BY,” by Dr. Richard 
C. Cabot, Desmond's extends to you hearty congratu- 
lations with the sincere hope that your graduation 
will mark the beginning of a splendid and success- 
ful career. 

In establishing the custom of presenting a book 
to the young men graduates, Desmond’s has done so, 
not with the thought of intrinsic value, but solely for 
the inspiration tts message might offer toward atiain- 
ing higher goals. 

It ts hoped you will read ‘‘WORK.”’ The message 
at carries should be of absorbing interest to you. 
Quoting therefrom: ‘‘Work differs from Play because 
Play is spontaneous and against resistance. Never- 
theless we Work because we want the fruits of Work 
—not from pure dogged determination. To force 
ourselves along without any desire for a goal of at- 
tainment 1s drudgery. To learn to Work 1s to so 
train our imagination that we can feel the stumulus 
from distant futures.” 

Cordially yours, 


eae 


Los Angeles President 
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WHAT MEN LIVE BY 


CHAPTER I 


WORK, PLAY, AND DRUDGERY 


A CAMPER starting into the woods oan his annual 
vacation undertakes with enthusiasm the familiar task 
of carrying a Saranac boat upon a shoulder-yoke. 
The pressure of the yoke on his shoulders feels as good 
as the grasp of an old friend’s hand. The tautening of 
his muscles to the strain of carrying seems to gird up his 
- loins and true up his whole frame. With the spring of 
the ground beneath him and the elastic rebound of the 
boat on its resilient yoke, he seems to dance over the 
ground between two enlivening rhythms. Itis pure fun. 

In the course of half a mile or so, the carry begins to 
feel like work. The pleasant, snug fit cf the yoke has 
become a very respectable burden, cheerfully borne, 
for the sake of the object in view, but not pleasant. 
The satisfaction of the carry is now something antici- 
pated, no longer grasped in the present. The job is - 
well worth while, but it is no joke. It will feel good to 
reach the end and set the boat down. 

Finally, if in about ten minutes more there is still 
no sight of the end, no blue, sparkling glimmer of dis- 
tant water low down among the trees, the work be- 
comes drudgery. Will it ever end? Are we on the right 
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trail at all? Is it worth while to go on? Perhaps nots 
but to stop means painfully lowering the boat to the 
ground and later heaving it up again, which is the 
worst task of all— worse than going on as we are. 
So we hang to it, but now in scowling, stumbling, 
swearing misery, that edges ever nearer to revolt. 


In varying proportions every one’s life mingles the 
experiences of that carry. At its best and for a few, 
work becomes play, at least for blessed, jewel-like mo- 
ments. By the larger number it is seen not as a joy 
but a tolerable burden, borne for the sake of the chil- 
dren’s education, the butter on the daily bread, the 
hope of promotion. Finally, for the submerged fraction 
of humanity who are forced to labor without choice 
and almost from childhood, life seems drudgery, borne 
simply because they cannot stop without still greater 
misery. They are committed to it, as to a prison, and 
they cannot get out. 

It is not often, I believe, that a whole life is possessed 
by any one of these elements, — play, work, or drudg- 
ery. Work usually makes up the larger part of life, with 
play and drudgery sprinkled in. Some of us at most 
seasons, all of us at some seasons, find work a galling 
yoke to which we have to submit blindly or angrily for 
a time, but with revolt in our hearts. Yet I have rarely 
seen drudgery so overwhelming as to crush out alto- 
gether the play of humor and good-fellowship during 
the day’s toil as well as after it. 
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In play you have what you want. In work you know 
what you want and believe that you are serving or ap- 
proaching it. In drudgery no desired object is in sight; 
blind forces push you on. 

Present good, future good, no good, — these possi- 
bilities are mingled in the crude ore which we ordinarily 
call work. Out of that we must smelt, if we can, the 
pure metal of a vocation fit for the spirit of man. The 
crude mass of ‘‘work,”’ as it exists to-day in mines, 
ships, stores, railroads, schoolrooms, and kitchens, con- 
tains elements that should be abolished, elements that 
are hard, but no harder than we need to call out the 
best of us, and here and there a nugget of pure delight. 


I want to separate, in this book, the valuable in- 
gredients from the conglomerate loosely called work, 
especially those ingredients which preserve a ‘‘moral 
equivalent” 1 for the virtues bred in war, in hunting, 
and in the savage’s struggle against nature. For in 
battle, in the chase, and in all direct dealing with ele- 
mentary forces, we have built up precious powers of 
body and of mind. These we are in danger of losing 
in our more tame and orderly civilization, as William 
James has so convincingly shown. } 

His warning is echoed in different keys by President 
Briggs,? and by others, who fear that kindergarten 


1 William James, “The Moral Equivalent for War,” Memories and 
Studies. Longmans, Green & Co., I9II. 

2 LeBaron R. Briggs, School, College, and Character. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1901. 
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methods in education are making children soft and 
spiritless, and that all sting and stubbornness has been 
extracted from modern school work. President Briggs 
quotes, apparently with approval, the opinion of James 
Martineau that ‘‘power to drudge at distasteful tasks 
is the test of faculty, the price of knowledge, and the 
matter of duty.” 

This conception blurs, I think, the most vital distinc- 
tion in the whole matter, that, namely, between work 
and drudgery on the one side and that between 
work and play on the other. Work, like morality and 
self-government, differs from play because play is 
spontaneous and delightful, while work is done soberly 
and against resistance. Nevertheless we work because 
we want the fruit of work — not from pure dogged 
determination. To force ourselves along without any 
desire for a goal of attainment is drudgery. Work 
is doing what you don’t now enjoy for the sake of a 
future which you clearly see and desire. Drudgery is 
doing under strain what you don’t now enjoy and 
for no end that you can now appreciate. 

To learn how to work is so to train our imagination 
that we can feel the stimulus from distant futures, as 
the coast cities of California get heat, light, and power 
from distant mountain streams. In all work and all 
education the worker should be in touch with the dis- 
tant sources of interest, else he is being trained to 
slavery, not to self-government and self-respect. 
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Defined in this way, work is always, I suppose, an 
acquired taste. For its rewards are not immediate, but 
come in foretastes and aftertastes. It involves post- 
ponement and waiting. In the acquisition of wealth, 
economists rightly distinguish labor and waiting, but in 
another sense labor is always waiting. You work for 
your picture or your log house because you want it, 
and because it cannot be had just for the asking. It 
awaits you in a future visible only to imagination. Into 
the further realization of that future you can penetrate 
only by work: meantime you must wait for your re- 
ward. 

Further, this future is never perfectly certain. There 
is many a slip between the cup and the lip; and even 
when gross accidents are avoided, your goal— your 
promotion, your home, the degree for which you have 
worked — usually does not turn out to be as you have 
pictured it. This variation you learn to expect, to 
discount, perhaps to enjoy, beforehand, if you are a 
trained worker, just because you have been trained in 
faith. For work is always justified by faith. Faith, 
holding the substance (not the details) of things un- 
seen, keeps us at our tasks. We have faith that our 
efforts will some day reach their goal, and that this 
goal will be something like what we expected. But no 
literalism will serve us here. If we are willing to accept 
nothing but the very pattern of our first desires, we are 
forever disappointed in work and soon grow slack in it. 
In the more fortunate of us, the love of work includes 
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a love of the unexpected, and finds a pleasant spice of 
adventure in the difference between what we work for 
and what we actually get. 

Yet this working faith is not pure speculation. It in- 
cludes a foretaste of the satisfaction tocome. We plunge 
into it as we jump into a cold bath, not because the 
present sensations are altogether sweet, but because 
they are mingled with a dawning awareness of the glow 
to follow. We do our work happily because the future 
is alive in the present — not like a ghost but like a 
leader. 


Where do we get this capacity to incarnate the future 
and to feel it swelling within us as a present inspiration? 
The power to go in pursuit of the future with seven- 
leagued boots or magic carpets can hardly be acquired, 
or even longed for, until we have had some actual 
experience of its rewards. We seem then to be caught 
in one of those circles which may turn out to be either 
vicious or virtuous. In the beginning, something or 
somebody must magically entice us into doing a bit of 
work. Having done that bit, we can see the treasure 
of its results; these results will in turn spur us to re- 
doubled efforts, and so once more to increased rewards. 
Given the initial miracle and we are soon established 
in the habit and in the enjoyment of work. 

But there is a self-maintaining circularity in dis- 
ease, idleness, and sloth, as well as in work, virtue, and 
health. Until we get the result of our work, we cannot 
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feel the motive for exertion. Until we make the exer- 
tion (despite present pain and a barren outlook), we 
cannot taste the delightful result, nor feel the spur to 
further effort. The wheel is at the dead point! Why 
should it ever move? : 

Probably some of us are moved at first by the leap 
of an elemental instinct in our muscles, which act be- 
fore and beyond our conscious reason. Other people 
are tempted into labor by the irrational contagion of 
example. We want to be “‘in it’’ with the rest of our 
gang, or to win some one’s approval. So we get past 
the dead point, — often a most alarming point to pa- 
rents and teachers, — and once in motion, keep at it by 
the circular process just described. 

Various auxiliary motives reinforce the ordinary 
energies of work. Here I will allude only to one—a 
queer pleasure in the mere stretch and strain of our 
muscles. If we are physically fresh and not worried, 
there is a grim exhilaration, a sort of frowning delight, 
in taking up a heavy load and feeling that our strength 
is adequate to it. It seems paradoxical to enjoy a dis- 
comfort, but the paradox is now getting familiar. For 
modern psychologists have satisfactorily bridged the . 
chasm between pleasure and pain, so that we can now 
conceive, what athletes and German poets have long 
felt, the delight in a complex of agreeable and disagree- 
able elements. In work we do not often get as far as 
the “‘selige Schmerzen”’ so familiar in German lyrics, 
but we welcome difficulties, risks, and physical strains 
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because (if we can easily conquer them) they add a 
spice to life, —a spice of play in the midst of labor. 

Work gets itself started, then, by the contagion of 
some one else’s example, or by an explosion of animal 
energies within us. After a few turns of the work-rest 
cycle we begin to get a foretaste of rewards. A flavor 
of enjoyment appears in the midst of strain. Habit 
then takes hold and carries us along until the taste for 
work is definitely acquired. 


CHAPTER II 


THE CALL OF THE JOB AS A DOCTOR HEARS IT 


Most doctors have set a good many women to work 
and taken a good many men out of it. Doctors 
have, therefore, a doubly fortunate opportunity to see 
what work can do for people, and a better right than 
any one else to speak (if, alas, they cannot sing!) of 
its blessings. 

We all of us see something of the man out of work, 
thanks to strikes, freaks of fashions, and shifts in trade 
currents. But in these crises it is the pressing need of 
the work’s wage that holds our attention — not the 
desire for work itself. Because the doctor’s angle of 
vision is different, he sees another type of suffering. He 
sees men to whom the pinch of hunger is unknown 
languish, chafe, and fret when forcibly removed from 
their daily work. I recall the illness of an old stage- 
driver. He had no need to work. His children were 
eager and willing to supply his wants. But despite 
good medical care he would not or could not conva- . 
lesce till his sons lifted him into his wagon-seat and put 
‘the lines’’ into his feeble hands. Then you could see 
him gain every day. 

In an old man, shaped and warped by his work 
through seventy years, this tug of habit is perhaps only 
natural. But such habits of work are often early formed. 
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The schoolboy usually wants to get back to school as 
fast as he can after an illness, and if he finds some- 
thing besides pure work to attract him in school, he is 
like his elders in this also. For work is seldom “pure,”’ 
— rarely separated or shut away from the other ele- 
ments of sociability, exciting variety and fun. 

I want to set down what I can of the good which 
I have seen accomplished by work for two classes 
of people: — for men temporarily deprived of it, and 
for women who are experiencing its rewards for the 
first time. 


Many times I have seen work pull people out of the 
misery of aself-centered existence. Without work many 
a woman has thought herself fundamentally selfish, or 
if. she was not so rough with herself, her relations have 
vented a similar lament. For almost all people think 
about themselves when they are not enticed by the 
call of the world’s work into thinking of something 
else. To get busy is the way out of most cases of self- 
centeredness. We are like wells. When our life is full, 
the dregs of shallow selfishness at the bottom do not 
often rise to consciousness. But when we are empty, 
our selfishness is necessarily exposed, and we are to 
blame only if we have made no effort to fill up the 
aching void with what we know belongs there, — 
especially work. 

The nervous sufferer or the chronic invalid is often 
no more to blame for his selfishness than for the piti- ” 
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ful meagerness of his muscles. The long and the short 
of it is, he is not nourished; his vitality has been 
emptied out. Till he gets back into life he cannot help 
staring at the four blank walls of his narrow self. But 
to get back into life, or to get into it for the first time 
(as many women have to) is practically what work 
means. For the world is primarily a working world. 
From the insects to the angels, creation hums with 
work, and through work fits us for play. 


Idleness is corrosive. Human energies, like human 
stomachs, turn inward perversely and self-destructively 
if they have not material towork on. Deprived of work, 
people exhaust themselves like crazed animals beating 
against their bars, even when the cage is of their own 
making. Thoughts, that should run out in path-finding, 
path-making labor, circle round and round within the 
mind, till it is dizzy and all distinctions are blurred. By 
work you straighten out such cramped and twisted 
energies, as you shake out a reefed sail. 

Healthy people deprived of the outlet and stimulus 
of work are in danger of getting into one or another 
sexual muddle. For we are many of us creatures who | 
can be purified only by motion, as the running stream 
drops out its pollutions when its current grows swift, 
but gets defiled as soon as it stagnates in shallows. 
Consciousness, if not kept fully occupied with its proper 
business, is pretty sure to upset the whole human ma- 
chine by turning its light on what ought to be in dark 
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unconsciousness. A person is normally unconscious of 
his eyes, of his heart’s action, of his stomach, his in- 
testines, and all the rest of his separate and serviceable 
organs. But the moment consciousness gets focused 
on any one bit of the human body, we get disaster like 
to that of the dancer who becomes conscious of his feet. 
He becomes, as we mistakenly say, ‘‘self-conscious.”’ 
We mean that he is narrowly and painfully conscious 
of a very small piece of himself, and forgetful of a 
very much larger area. A workingman’s “self” is the 
whole milieu, the whole “proposition’”’ in which he is 
normally engaged. Because he is the engineer of his 
train, the policeman of his beat, his ‘‘self’’ is enriched 
- and employed by the extent, the variety, the dignity 
and worth of his job. The awareness of his separate 
organs and functions, a torture to him in idleness, vane 
ishes as soon as he gets actively busy. 

But sedentary and emotional occupations are im- 
possible for some people because of the sexual tension 
which they tend to produce. One of the justifications 
of the apparently wasteful and unintelligent ‘‘hus- 
tling’”’ in our modern world is here. What Tolstoy 
seeks to accomplish on his country estate by exhaust- 
ing labor out of doors, the city man brings to pass by 
rushing and hurrying about like a June-bug. He 
works off superabundant energy in irrational ways, 
because he is not bright enough to work it off other- 
wise. But it is surely a good thing to work it off | 
somehow. | : 
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Work dispels discouragement because it turns con- 
sciousness away from our disheartening littleness and 
lights up the big world — our world — of possible 
achievement. Consciousness cannot voluntarily ex- 
tinguish itself. Its light must beat upon the inner walls 
of our narrow self and illumine them with an unnatural 
glare unless we have windows into the world’s great in- 
terests. Through these consciousness can escape. With- 
out them it is turned upon itself. There is no fault 
in that. The self-centeredness of the invalid, of the 
man out of work, or of the rich female loafer is a nec- 
essary consequence of the fact that consciousness, like a 
lighted lamp, must illumine something. It will hit with 
false intensity on the nearest thing if outlets are cut off. 

Now that “nearest thing’”’ in the case of conscious- 
ness is our own bodies: — hence the bodily miseries, 
the over-sensitiveness and the squeamishness of the 
idle. The next “nearest thing”’ is our poor scanty outfit 
of powers and virtues. Small and cheap they look in 
their naked isolation, and the one big thing that they | 
can produce is shadows. The shadow of whatever is 
crowded up close to the light of consciousness is big 
enough to blacken the whole world. Hence discourage- 
ment is a natural and blameless consequence when 
idleness blocks the light of consciousness. To be idle 
is to be shut in, and in such confinement one feels 
powerless and insignificant. 

The platform speaker whose audience is deserting 
him hears his own voice pronouncing words which 
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hitherto have sounded valuable and potent; — now 
they seem tawdry and foolish. He has been left high 
and dry, alone with his naked self. Before the exodus 
he had courage because he could lose himself in his 
subject. He had an audience and a message for them. 
They clothed him, dignified him, gave worth to his 
vocal gymnastics and meaning to his oratorical labors. 
But without the response of his audience he is merely 
a voice, a ghost haunting a world that has forgotten him. 

Work gives every man an audience and a message. 
Through work his personality, small enough in itself, 
gets out of itself and acquires a strange and blessed 
ownership of fruitful soil. For his job certainly belongs 
to him in some sense. It is his spiritual property, and 
thus, like all property, it gives courage because it en- 
riches personality. Deprived of work and its comrade- 
ship, we are lonely and therefore discouraged, for lone- 
liness is so close to discouragement that it is hard to 
slip the knife-blade of a definition between them. 

To find one’s work is to find one’s place in the world. 
Most discouragement means homelessness; whendown- 
cast there seems to be no place for us in the world. 
Everybody else seems to be needed and to belong 
somewhere. But in idleness no one is needed. Idly to 
watch the busy people in one’s own country or abroad 
is a heart-breaking business. Hence prolonged travel 
is bearable only if one adopts some plan of work, makes 
a business of sight-seeing, or in scme other way earn } 
every day one’s appreciable share of knowledge. 
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T have said that a job is a special form of property. 
One gets a right to it, as to any form of property, in proc 
portion as one works it up, by making it fruitful for 
some community, visible or invisible. The scientific 
investigator, the inventor, the unappreciated artist, 
the martyr, works for an invisible community not yet 
born, or hidden on the other side of the earth or else- 
where. If he escapes discouragement, it is because he 
has learned to see an audience invisible to others. 
Without this he is hopeless. Whoever is forced to work 
where he cannot see with the spirit’s sense this invisible 
community and cannot “paint the thing as he sees it 
for the God of things as they are,’’ becomes dishearts 
ened and may have toseek some smaller but more tan- 
gible piece of property, some task bringing with it an 
heartening social recognition. 

Courage for life, then, comes when one gets out of 
isolation, owns, surveys, and fences in a bit of the 
uncharted world. Such a place-in-the-world is a job. 
It matters little whether others see it or not, but if you 
cannot see it yourself, you are lost in the wilderness. 
The courage given us by our work is like the self-re- 
liance which Emerson has made forever glorious. Like | 
self-reliance, courage is ultimately a reliance on widen- 
ing concentric circles of property which reach to God. 


As a physician I have had the happiness of seeing 
work cure many persons who have suffered from that 
trembling palsy of the soul which results from over- 
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mastering doubts, hesitation, vacillation, and fear. 
Work often cures this kind of skepticism (“ solvitur 
ambulando’’), which is not thinking but worry. It 
comes from thinking in a circle instead of thinking 
straight. 
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“Break away,’’ says the wise world. For this sort 
of thing is checked by breaking out anywhere into the 
real world and going straight in any direction. The 
“pale cast of worry’’ was what Hamlet miscalled 
“thought.” Thought is good, and so is action, but 
circularity is neither thought nor action, nor anything 
but a round dance of badly trained brain cells. 

‘Many doubts and fears of the circular type are cured 
by work, because it gives us the evidence needed to 
banish the fear. ‘‘ Mr. Accomplishment”’ is the witness 
whom we must secure, because the doubts and fears 
that we are talking about now are doubts of one’s own 
powers, or fears of one’s own weakness. A doctor or 
friend may asseverate till he is black in the face: ‘‘ You 
have this power; you need n’t fear that weakness.”’ But 
nothing convinces, or ought to convince in such a mat- 
ter, except waking up to find one’s self actually doing 
the thing for which one could not, by taking thought, 
conceive one’s strength sufficient. 

In all such healing of worry through work we begin 
with a plunge and a submersion of consciousness. For 
“‘action,’’ when we contrast it with ‘“‘thought,’’ means 
an amazing descent into the arms of the elemental’ 
which supports us and carries us to achievement across 
a gulf of unconsciousness. In singing one throws the 
voice at a high note wisely oblivious of just how one 
gets there. One measures the stream before leaping it, 
but not in the moment of the leap. In enthusiasm, 
élan, and the most successful flights of invention or 
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creative art, we shut our eyes, and surrender ourselves 
into the hands of some force that we trust but cannot 
watch. How does this differ from recklessness and 
jumping at conclusions? It differs in its preparation. 
The life that we have lived before we thus surrender 
ourselves guides us even in our passivity. Training and 
conscious practice lead us up to the brink of the gulf 
and fix the direction of our leap. But the final plunge, 
the miracle of fresh achievement, cometh not during 
observation, but in darkness when the sun has set. 


CHAPTER III 


THE JOY OF WORK 


SuNDAY, September 15, 1907, I could not find a 
seat in Faneuil Hall, Boston’s colonial relic, where 
President Dennis Driscoll, of the Boston Central Labor 
Union was to answer what President Eliot had said 
on the previous Sunday on the rights, duties, and privi- 
‘leges of the manual laborer. With manual laborers the 
hall was so crowded that I found standing-room only 
in the middle aisle. President Driscoll finished what he 
had to say about the ‘“‘closed shop”’ and turned to 
another topic: — 

“President Eliot spoke last Sunday to us working- 
men about The Joy of Work!”’ said the speaker, and 
paused. Then as he lifted his head from his manuscript 
and looked out over the crowded hall, a sound of de- 
risive laughter spread in wave after wave over the 
audience. There was but one thing to think of such 
an idea as ‘The Joy of Work.” It was a bitter joke. 
To the workmen present, it was really ludicrous that’ 
a man could be so foolish, so ignorant of manual work 
as to believe that there is any enjoyment in it. 

To me that laughter was one of the saddest facts 
that I have faced. This audience of manual workers 
was instantly and instinctively of one mind. Their 
leader had no need even to express his thought. - It 
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was enough to put together in one sentence the idea of 
joy and the idea of work; the absurdity, the contra- 
diction, was then self-evident. Any joy that was tocome 
to them must come out of working hours. Their work 
was drudgery to which they were bound by the ancient 
curse: ‘‘In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread.’’ 
But though necessity bound them, their minds were 
still free to protest. If work were already full of joy, 
would they, the manual workers, be united to change 
and improve the conditions of labor? Their very 
existence as members of ‘organized labor,’’ their very 
presence in that hall, meant that they were vehe- 
mently dissatisfied with their work and with one whom 
they viewed as a soft-handed academic professor, ig- 
norantof the actual conditions of modern manual work, 
and therefore deluded enough to suppose that there is 
joy init. How little they knew President Eliot! . 

I have told this incident to sharpen further the pre- 
viously defined distinction between work and drudgery. 
Even if drudgery has its blessings,! it is surely no bless- 
ing to him whose life contains little or nothing else. For 
President Driscoll’s audience the satisfactions of 
drudgery (though President Eliot called it work) were 
nonexistent. They did not know what he was talking 
about, and he (they felt sure) did not know their lives. 
dis ‘‘work” was their ‘“‘play.’’ In the zest of their 
labor-union discussions (never thought of as “‘work’’), 
they perhaps got nearer to the enjoyment of something 

1 W. C. Gannett, D.D., “Blessed be drudgery.” . 
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which he would have called work than at any other 
time; but they never imagined that he could mean any- 
thing like that. 

Much, perhaps most, that is called work in modern 
industrial society weighs upon the laborer as a blight 
and a burden, something to be hated and so far as may 
be banished out of life. Now we can all agree, can’t we, 
that whatever feels like this ought not to be praised 
and cultivated? We may say that this is slavery, not 
real work, that it is the abuse, not the fruition, of man’s 
labor. But then we must not extol indiscriminately 
all that goes by the name of work. 

A rich man may find it very good fun to task his 
mpiscles now and then with wood-chopping or horse- 
shoeing, but he is a fool if he supposes that the wood- 
chopper or the horse-shoer gets this amateur’s pleasure 
out of his trade. ‘Arizona is a delightful place to live, 
isn’t it?”’ I said to a consumptive doctor whom | met 
on his daily rounds near Flagstaff. ‘Oh, yes,’’ he an- 
swered, ‘if you don’t have to live here.’’ The tourist’s, 
the greenhorn’s, the amateur’s view of manual work 
dwells on its picturesque, its novel, and exciting aspects. © 
But this is rightly rejected by the day laborer. Who 
can blame him for indignation against those who praise 
manual work because they have never done any? 


But is it so bad, even in present-day factory condi- 
tions, —is it so joyless as President Driscoll’s audience 
felt it to be that Sunday afternoon? Was there not 
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something of pure misunderstanding and cross-pur- 
poses in that lamentable mirth at President Eliot’s 
expense? Question any prosperous, hustling American 
male (who would sooner work than eat); put to him the 
question, “‘Do you find joy in your work?” he will 
deny it with an oath or with a good version of the de- 
risive laugh which I heard in Faneuil Hall. 

For in the first place ‘‘joy’”’ is too ‘‘hifalutin”’ a word 
for him to take upon his lips. It recalls to him some 
pink-and-blue-ribboned frivolity, or the grotesque 
frenzy of a religious camp-meeting. If you asked: 
‘How do you like your job?” or if you got him talking 
about its technicalities, there would ooze out in his 
talk something of his solid satisfaction in it, some of its 
spice and variety, even some genuine emotion about 
its rewards and adventures. I have asked that question 
of a great many workingmen under conditions of inti- 
macy when mutual understanding was to be relied 
upon, and I never received more than two or three 
negative answers. If we ask about “joy,” then na- 
tional peculiarities, masculine shyness, and fear of 
emotion play a part in the discouraging answers. 
There is an instinct, too, against the vivisection of this 
fragile element, — joy, — from out the tissue of working 
life. 

Yet, even in manual labor, just as it is in America 
to-day and with all our sins and blunders upon its head, 
there is still, I believe, much satisfaction to the work- 
man. Else why is it that when he is sick he complains 
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in that most pregnant phrase: ‘‘ Doctor, I’ve lost all 
my ambition’? By ambition he means zest and spirit 
for work. A mere slave, a hopeless drudge, would not 
know what this ‘“‘ambition’’ meant. One cannot lose 
one’s appetite for life and work unless despite their 
monotony and strain they once tasted good. The sense 
of competence, the conscious possession of skill that 
the apprentice cannot learn in many months, — there 
is almost always some satisfaction in that. Then the 
comradeship in work, the gossip and jokes over it, the 
twist and turn of the unexpected in every day’s work, 
the appreciation of friends and onlookers, all these 
weave about the monotonous job a webof genuine 
interest. The jobitself, — parts of it, anyway, — may 
then become as automatic as breathing or eating. Only 
the invalid is oppressed by the curse of labor in his 
physiological functions, as he draws his breath, chews 
his meat, or handles his knife and fork. 


Yet President Driscoll’s speech, his audience, and 
their scorn of President Eliot’s “‘joy of work’’ are facts 
which we must take seriously to heart. For any other 
audience of manual laborers would doubtless have 
laughed just as bitterly at the idea that there was joy 
in their work — partly, as I believe, from dislike of 
the word ‘‘joy,’’ partly from misunderstanding of the 
speaker’s motive, but largely because they believe that 
they have been forced, without any choice of their 
own, into work in which they do not believe they are 
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getting their fair share of return, in which they cannot 
recognize their own achievement, and in which they 
get no human touch with their employers. It is not so 
much the work itself, nor even its unhealthful condi- 
tions that wage-earners resent. It is rather the state 
of society by reason of which (as they believe), some- 
one no better or wiser than they, someone whom they 
never chose to lead them, has usurped the right to force 
work upon them under unsanitary conditions and at 
low wages. Social and political leaders they can choose. 
‘Captains of industry’’ they must find and follow, too 
often, with bitter protest. 

To remedy these great evils economic readjustments, — 
— socialism or some halfway house on the road to it, — 
will doubtless be tried within the next fewdecades. But 
no one will like his job any better unless not only the 
economic but the psychical conditions are notably 
improved. Above all, our personal relations and per- 
sonal ideals must improve, else economic reforms will 
amount to nothing. Things are bad; but it is people, 
not mere things that make them so. Economic reforms, 
better hours and wages, will do good if they mirror and 
accompany an improvement in yourcharacter and mine; 
not otherwise. As fast as we grow more honest, more 
generous, and more ambitious, we shall make a better 
industrial system and a new form of government to 
clothe our larger powers. Meantime ‘‘class conscious- — 
ness,’’ which means class hatred, delays our advance. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE POINTS OF A GOOD JOB 


{Nw the crude job as we get it there is much rubbish, 
For work is a very human product. It is no better 
than we have made it, and even when it is redeemed © 
from brutal drudgery it is apt to be scarred and warped 
by our stupidities and our ineptitudes. Out of the 
rough-hewn masses in which work comes to us, it is our 
business, it is civilization’s business, to shape a voca- 
tion fit for man. We shall have to remake it again 
and again; meantime, before we reject what we now 
have, it is worth while to see what we want. 

What (besides better hours, better wages, healthier 
conditions) are the points of a good job? Imagine a 
sensible man looking for satisfactory work, a voca- 
tional adviser guiding novices towards the best avail- 
able occupation, and a statesman trying to mould the 
industrial world somewhat nearer to the heart’s desire, 
—what should they try for? Physical and financial 
standards determine what we get out of our work. But 
what shall we get 7m it? Much or little, I answer, ac- | 
cording to its fitness or unfitness for our personality, — 
a factor much neglected nowadays. 

Among the points of a good job I shall name seven: 
(1) Difficulty and crudeness enough to call out our 
latent powers of mastery. (2) Variety so balanced by 
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monotony as to suit the individual’s needs. (3) A boss, 
(4) A chance to achieve, to build something and to 
recognize what we have done. (5) A title and a place 
which is ours. (6) Connection with some institution, 
some firm, or some cause, which we can loyally serve. 
(7) Honorable and pleasant relation with our com- 
rades in work. Fulfill these conditions and work is 
one of the best things in life. Let me describe them 
more fully. 


We want a chance to subdue. Boys like to go stamping 
through the woods in thick-soled boots. They like to 
crush the sticks in their path and to jerk off the 
branches that get in their way. If there is need to clear 
a path, so much the better; the pioneer’s instinct is 
the more strongly roused. For there is in most of us 
an ancient hunger to subdue the chances which we 
meet, to tame what is wild. As another’s anger calls 
out ours, so the stubbornness of nature rouses our de- 
termination to subdue it. We want to encounter the 
raw and crude. Before the commercial age, war, hunt- 
ing, and agriculture gave us this foil. We wantitstill, 
and for the lack of it often find our work too soft. 

Of course, we can easily get an overdose of crude 
resistance. A good job should offer us a fair chance of 
our winning. We have no desire to be crushed without 
a struggle. But we are all the better pleased if the fish 
makes a good fight before he yields. 

Not only in the wilderness, but wherever we deal 
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with raw material, our hands meet adventures. Every 
bit of wood and stone, every stream and every season, 
has its own tantalizing but fascinating individuality: 
and as long as we have health and courage, these novel- 
ties strike not as frustration but as challenge. 

Even in half-tamed products, like leather or steel, 
there are, experts tell me, incalculable variations which 
keep us on the alert if we are still close enough to the 
elemental to feel its fascinating materiality. When a 
clerk sells dry-goods over the counter, I suppose he has 
to nourish his frontiersman’s spirit chiefly in foiling the 
wily bargain-hunter or trapping the incautious country- 
man. But I doubt if the work is as interesting as a 
carpenter’s or a plumber’s. It reeks so strong of civili- 
zation and the “finished product”’ that it often sends 
us back to the woods to seek in a “vacation’’ that 
touch with the elemental which should properly form 
part of daily work. 


We want both monotony and variety. The monotony 
of work is perhaps the quality of which we most often 
complain, — often justifiably. Yet monotony is really 
demanded by almost every one. Even children cry 
for it, though in doses smaller than those that suit 
their elders. Your secretary does not like her work if 
you put more than her regular portion of variety into 
it. She does not want to be constantly undertaking new 
tasks, adapting herself to new situations. She wants 
some regularity in her traveling, some plain stretches in 
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which she can get up speed and feel quantity of accoin- 
plishment; that is, she wants a reasonable amount of 
monotony. Change and novelty in work are apt to 
demand fresh thought, and to reduce our speed. 

Of course, there is a limit to this. We want some va: 
riety, some independence in our work. But we can 
easily get too much. I have heard as many complaints 
and felt in myself as many objections against variety 
as against monotony. I have seen and felt as much dis- 
content with ‘“‘uncharted freedom” as with irksome 
restraint. Bewilderment, a sense of incompetence and 
of rudderless drifting, are never far off from any one of 
us in our work. There is in all of us something that 
likes to trot along in harness, — not too tight or galling, 
to be sure, — but still in guidance and with support. 
That makes us show our best paces. 

Nor is there anything slavish or humiliating in this. 
It is simply the admission that we are not ready at 
every moment to be original, inventive, creative! We 
have found out the immense strain and cost of fresh 
thinking. We are certain that we were not born to be 
at it perpetually. We want some rest in our work, some 
relief from high tension. Monotony supplies that relief. 
Moreover the rhythmic and habitual elements in us (an: 
cient, labor-saving devices) demand their representa- 
tion. Todo something again and again, as the trees, 
the birds, and our own hearts do, is a fundamental 
need which demands and receives satisfaction in work 
as well as in play. 
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For the tragedies and abominations, the slaveries and 
degradations, of manual labor, we cannot put all the 
blame on the large element of monotony and repeti- 
tion which such labor often contains. We should revolt 
and destroy any undertaking that was not somewhat 
monotonous. But the point is that work ought to offer 
‘to each worker as much variety and independence as 
he has originality and genius, no more and no less. Give 
us either more or less than our share and we are miser- 
able. We can be crushed and overdriven by too much 
responsibility, as well as by too little. Our initiative as 
well as our docility can be overworked. 


We want a boss, especially in heavy or monotonous 
work. Most monotonous work is of the sort that is cut 
out and supplied ready to hand. This implies that some 
one else plans and directs it. If we are todo the pulling, 
some one else should hold the reins. When I am digging 
my wife’s garden-beds, I want her to specify where they 
shall go. We all want a master of some kind, and most 
of us want a master in human shape. The more manuai 
our work is the more we want him. Boatmen poling a 
scow through a creek need some one to steer and to tell | 
them which should push harder as they turn the bends 
of the stream. The steersman may be chosen by lot 
or each may steer in turn, but some boss we must have, 
for when we are poling we can’t well steer and we don’t 
want the strain of trying fruitlessly to do both. This 
example seems to me to typify a large proportion of the 
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world’s work. It demands to be bossed, and it is more 
efficient, even more original, when it is bossed, —just 
enough! 

Monotony, then, and bossing we need, but in our 
own quantity and also of our own kind. For there are 
different kinds (as well as different doses) and some are 
better than others. For example, to go to thesame place 
of work every day is a monotony that simplifies life 
advantageously for most of us, but to teach the same 
subject over and over again is for most teachers an 
evil, though it may be just now a necessary evil. 

We must try to distinguish. When we delight in 
thinking ourselves abused, or allow ourselves the luxury 
of grumbling, we often single out monotony as the tar- 
get of our wrath. But we must not take all complaints 
(our own or other people’s) at their face value. A coat — 
is a misfit if it is too big or too small, or if it puckers 
in the wrong place. A job can be a misfit in twenty 
different ways and can be complained of in as many 
different tones. Let us be clear about this. If our 
discontent is as divine as it feels, it is not because 
all monotony is evil, but because our own particular 
share and kind of monotony have proved to be a de- 
grading waste of energy. 


We want to see the product of our work. The bridge we 
planned, the house we built, the shoes we cobbled, help 
us to get before ourselves and so to realize more than 
amoment’s worth of life and effort. The impermanence 
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of each instant’s thought, the transience of every flush 
of effort, tends to make our lives seem shadowy even 
to ourselves. Our memory is a sieve through which 
most that we pick up runs back like sand. But in work 
we find refuge and stability, for in the accumulated 
product of many days’ labor we can build up and pre- 
sent at last to our own sight the durable structure of 
what we meant to do. Then we can believe that our 
intentions, our hopes, our plans, our daily food and 
drink, have not passed through us for nothing, for we 
have funded their worth in some tangible achievement 
which outlasts them. 

Further, such external proofs of our efficiency win 
us not only self-respect, but the recognition of others. 
We need something to show for ourselves, something 
to prove that our dreams are not impotent. Work gives 
us the means to prove it. 

I want to acknowledge here my agreement in the 
charge often brought against modern factory labor, — 
namely, that since no workman plans or finishes his 
product, no one can recognize his product, take pride 
in it, or see its defects. Even when factory labor 
is well paid. its impersonal and wholesale merging of 
the man in the machine goes far to make it unfit for 
men and women. 

‘Goes far,” I say,—but not the whole way. For 
division of labor means specialism, and specialism, as 
we know in the professions, has its glories despite its 
dangers. A specialty, as Professor G. H. Palmer has 
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told us,! can be a window through which we look out 
on all the world. One subject, deeply studied, gives us 
clues and analogies to many others, gives us member- 
ship in the freemasonry of those who have mastered 
something, develops the power to respect and the right 
to be respected. I have known as patients men who, 
through their mastery of one small process in watch- 
making, had developed a liberal outlook on other 
difficult arts, a just pride in good workmanship and 
an inventor’s energy. This is not common or easy in 
any sort of specialism, but it is never impossible. 


We want a handle to our name. Every one has a right 
to the distinction which titles of nobility are meant to 
give, but it is from our work that we should get them. 
The grocer, the trapper, the night-watchman, the cook, 
is a person fit to be recognized, both by his own timid 
self and by the rest of the world. In time the title of 
our job comes to stand for us, to enlarge our personal- 
ity and to give us permanence. Thus it supplements the 
standing which is given us by our product. To “hold 
down a job”’ gives us a place in the world, something 
approaching the home for which in some form or other 
every one longs. ‘‘Have you any place for me?’’ we 
ask with eagerness; for until we find ‘‘a place’’ we are 
tramps, men without a country. 

A man with a job has, at least in embryo, the kind of 
recognition from his own gang which we all crave. He 

1G. H. Palmer, The Teacher, chap. v1. Houghton Mifflin Co.,1908 
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has won membership in a club that he wants to belong 
to and especially hates to be left out of. To be in it as 
a member in full standing gives a taste of self-respect 
and self-confidence. 

Despite certain puritanical traditions there are many 
people who like to accent the fact of their member- 
ship in the great club of job-holders by some scrap of 
uniform, partly because this distinguishes them still 
further from the untitled. A decidedly amateurish 
pastry-cook of my acquaintance shifted from his bak- 
ery into private service at the first opportunity, but 
the flat-topped white cap which he had acquired in the 
bakery he cherished still when he was set to work in 
the tiny kitchen of a mountain shanty. It was his badge 
of office and he was proud of it. Why should nurses 
and naval officers have uniforms and rejoice in them, 
while bankers and professors remain undistinguished? 
I see no good reason for the arbitrary decrees of fashion _ 
in such matters. While on duty I think every trade and 
every profession should have its distinguishing dress. 
‘Our common citizenship while off duty would then be 
all the better expressed. 

I have been trying to point out the features which . 
ought to dignify and enrich ourwork. Mastery, tangible 
achievement, and the title which goes with even the 
most unsatisfactory job enlarge our personality by 
making us stand for something permanent and recog- 
nizable. So does connection with a firm, a college, a 
municipality, a labor union, a trade association. The 
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consciousness of membership takes away something 
of the self-seeking character of economic effort. Even 
when we feel hostile to the people or the policies just 
now in control of our working group, we find both a 
stimulus and a wholesome restraint in the member- 
ship. 


We want congeniality with our fellow workmen. One 
of the few non-physical ‘‘points’’ which people have 
already learned to look for in selecting work is the tem- 
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per and character of the “boss.’’ Men, and especially 
women, care almost as much about this as about the 
hours and wages of the job. Young physicians will work 
in a laboratory at starvation wages for the sake of being 
near a great teacher, even though he rarely notices 
them. The congeniality of fellow workmen is almost 
as important as the temper of the boss. Two un- 
friendly stenographers in a single room will often give 
up their work and take lower wages elsewhere in order 
to escape each other. 
All this is so obvious to those who look for jobs that 
I wonder why so few employers have noticed it. The 
housewives who keep their servants, the manufac- 
turers who avoid strikes, are not always those who pay 
the best wages and offer the best conditions of work. 
The human facts, the personal relations of employer 
and employee, are often disregarded, but always at 
the employer’s peril. The personal factor is as great 
as the economic in the industrial unrest of to-day. 
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Are not even the “captains of industry’’ beginning to 
wake up to this fact? 

The psychical standards which I have now tried to 
enumerate, — balanced variety and monotony, initia- 
tive and supervision, the chance to subjugate nature or 
personally to create something, pleasant companion- 
ship, a title and an institutional connection, — go far 
to give us happiness in work. But even if we have the 
ideal job there is much in the temper with which we 
take it. Our temperament may be one of those incur- 
ably sad or anxiousones that can never pluck any values 
out of daily existence or draw them from the future 
by anticipation. The remedies for this are hard to 
seek. They can rarely be found in work, sometimes in 
play, in love, or in worship. 


CHAPTER V 


THE REPROACH OF COMMERCIALISM: THOUGHT AND 
ACTION IN WORK 


IF any one tells me that Modern America is lament- 
ably, even dangerously, weak in the capacity to ap- 
preciate the accumulated treasures of literature, to 
learn the lesson of history, and to distinguish true from 
shoddy goods in philosophy and art, I have to agree. 
Nor can I deny that we are ludicrously unaware of the 
exuberant life of the trees and flowers, so close around 
us, so full of their own kind of ingenuity, skill, and 
strength, as well as of beauty. We don’t know much 
about animals, clouds, mountains, or rivers, — which 
could give us pointers about our jobs as well as a shiver 
of admiration at the way they do theirs. We are dunces 
at music, sculpture, poetry, religion. The only arts we 
appreciate are drama, dancing, and baseball, the only 
*‘literature’’ we read is in the newspapers. 

Yet, when my old friend Thomas Davidson! used 
to rail at the commercialism of our time and compare 
our life disdainfully with that of Athens, its temples 
with our factories, its Platonic and Aristotelian wisdom 
with our cheap newspaper sensationalism, its art with 
our ugliness, I always wondered what would become 
of a people all of whom sat under apple trees writ- 

1 C. W. Bakewell, Thomas Davidson: A Memoir. 
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J 
ing poetry. We can no more live by admiring each 
other's sculpture than by taking in each other’s wash- 
ing. It would be an awful fate to live among a nation 
of artists and philosophers, or to read nothing but 
epics and sonnets in the morning paper. Like most 
of those who hanker after Greek perfection, Davidson 
seemed to ignore the fact that only a vast subterranean 
foundation of slave labor and trade made possible the 
precarious superstructure of Greek art and philosophy. 

At Brook Farm, where in the early forties the re- 
formers tried to abolish commercialism, the result was 
that a few devoted people nearly slaved themselves to 
death while the rest of the party felt themselves ‘‘called’’ 
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to comparatively easy tasks. Take away our ‘‘com- 
mercialism’’ and we should obviously starve; but even 
while the provisions lasted we should be bored and 
miserable. Poets and prophets leaven the lump of 
ordinary humanity; but to live with a townful of them 
would be as insufferable as eating twenty dinners on 
‘end. Most art and most philosophy ought to be the 
-by-product-or the holiday adventure of lives soaked 
through by the teaching of more humdrum occupations. 
The artistic, philosophic, literary, or scientific specialist . 
ought always to be as rare as a jewel or a high light, 
getting his meaning and power from his setting. 
Without commercialism, most folks, while waiting 
for starvation, would have to loaf or tramp. They would 
be far more unhappy as well as far more vicious than 
they are now. For Satan is still on the job. The human 
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world has always been a commercial world, busy for 
the most part like the birds in getting its living. 

Whether we are socialists or apostles of art, culture, 
and the spiritual life, all that we have a right to object 
to in modern commercialism is that while centralizing 
industry it has also partially crushed individuality. The 
man who made a whole house and who lived in a whole 
house must have developed in the process more human 
nature, more skill, ingenuity, and resource than the 
man who specializes on window blinds and lives in a 
tenement. 

No one admires the type of man who lives on bana- 
nas in a tropical island and usually can’t be hired to 
work, because a few days’ labor each year will feed him. 
We all agree, I take it, that we should n’t want (even 
if we could get it) a planet peopled with beautiful child- 
like loafers such as Stevenson and LaFarge found in the 
islands of the Pacific. We agree that men need regular 
work, with hardship, responsibility, and strain, not as 
their chief reward, but as an element in their daily 
occupation. The robust, the resourceful, the venture- 
some, the tough, persistent characteristics which we 
all prize in men and women don’t develop (so far as 
anybody knows) im vacuo, — without the pressure and 
drive which if overdone beget slavery. As long as we 
prize these characteristics we shall always need to 
keep a sharp lookout lest industry make slaves of us. 
There is something fearful about the industry of great 
and fruitful workers, something ascetic and at times 
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almost barbaric. They narrowly escape being con- 
quered by their work. 

But such narrow escapes for the soul are not peculiar 
to commercialism. The advancing organization of 
science is always close to pedantry; the possessor of 
good habits is always on the verge of becoming a crea- 
ture of habit, the person of acute sensibility is always 
on the brink of sentimentalism. No age and no organi- 
zation of society can escape such dangers. Any one who 
thinks we can get more of the benefits of organized in- 
dustry with less of its dreadful by-products must show 
us how to do it. Meantime, it is idiotic for us to 
reproach ourselves and our age for being commercial. 
We can blame ourselves only for not being more of 
something else beside commercial, or for being commer- 
cial in so unintelligent a way; for a man without 
muscles would be no more of a monstrosity than an 
age without commerce. I think that commerce, like 
muscles, can be made beautiful, intelligent, and re- 
sourceful as well as powerful. To make it so is our 
present need. 


Many of those who decry “‘commercialism”’ are . 
fond of accenting the contrast between those who work 
with their brains and those whose work they suppose 
to be merely manual or muscular. In their desire to 
exalt the spiritual powers of man they are fond of mak- 
ing a hierarchy in which lawyers, writers, teachers, 
poets, philosophers, preachers, and statesmen come at 
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the top, while those who use their senses and their 
muscles come at the bottom. 

But ts head-work nobler than hand-work? Should we 
all strive to become brain-workers as far and as fast as 
we can? Or at the other extreme is Tolstoy right when 
he insists that every one should do “ bread-work,”’ 
something that directly increases the amount of food 
upon the earth? 

The important distinction which these phrases are 
reant to mark is that between thought and action: — 
thought plans action; action executes thought. The 
instant that thought relinquishes its task of exploring 
the future and closes the office where various plans and 
alterations are being appraised, a relatively mechanical 
‘‘carrying-out’’ process begins. Simply to carry out a 
fixed and detailed plan is so machine-like that a ma- 
chine will probably be devised to do it better. For the 
new machines that carry out the logical consequences 
of any proposition, the machines that copy or that per- 
form the arithmetical process of adding, subtracting, 
multiplying, and dividing, are not the less machines 
because they do what is often called ‘“‘clerical’’ work. 
They do not call up the past, they do not plan or choose 
between future alternatives. 

It would seem, then, as if all labor were tending to 
become more and more motionless and mental while 
many machines and a few unskilled machine-tenders 
take from the skilled workers and the entrepreneurs 
the monotonous, exhausting, mindless portions of thie 
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world’s work. But while this is something like the 
truth, there are some further facts, rather shy and un- 
noticed, that make the separation of thought and action 
even less wide. | | 

Mr. Greenhorn’s plans have this form: “I will say 
to Nature x; she will answer y; I will then rejoin with 
2’; and so on. For example, ‘I will get an axe and 
chop into the base of that tree. It will fall toward the 
stream and I will then tow it down.” Or: ‘‘I will put 
this patient in a sanitarium. She will get rested. I will 
then take out her appendix.’ Or: ‘I will buy some of 
this railroad stock offered me as a special favor. I will 
go in ‘on the ground floor,’ and when the railroad flour- 
ishes, I shall get rich.” 

The second step in each of these processes, the spon< 
taneous maturing of our project, is the one on which 
are resting. Nature 
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labor men suppose ‘‘capitalists 
carries out our plan: we sit back and cut the coupons 
when they mature. But do things work out so? The 
tree we planned to fall into the stream gets caught 
overhead in a most unforeseeable way. It can be worked 
free; but a new plan, modifying the old one, must be 
made first. The patient’s “‘rest cure’’ may not rest. 
her at all. I may find that nothing rests her but work, 
and meantime the appendix quiets down and does n’t 
have to be removed. 

The material into which our plan burrows like 
a tunnel under construction, is always more or less 
refractory. Whether it is the actors of our cast, the 
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characters of our novel, the voters of our district, the 
members of our week-end party, the steel of our cast- 
ings, the wood we are carving, — in any case the ‘‘ma- 
terial’’ resists more or less. Hence we are forced to 
feel our way and to form while in action a considerable 
part of our plan. 

Though this is trite and obvious, we often forget it 
when we are declaiming about the divorce of manual 
labor from mental work, or the chasm between thought 
and action. Good thinking feels 1ts way by action. Good 
manual work ts full of thought. Is the sculptor’s task 
manual or mental? Of course bad sculpture may be 
purely manual (that is, purely imitative or conven- 
tional). There is also an opposite kind of sculptural 
monstrosity, which looks as if it were gnawed out of 
the stone by a man without hands. Does a man sing 
with his soul or with his vocal cords? Some “vocal 
artists’’ seem to be all vocalization and nothing else; 
some voiceless sentimentalists seem to be trying to sing 
without opening theirmouths. But is n’t it clearas day 
that brain and muscle wait each upon the other for the 
opportunity to do what God meant them todo? The 
wise thought, the successful plan says: “I’ll say to 
Nature x, and then see what she says. My next step, 
y, will depend upon her answer.’’ Her answer comes to 
us through our muscles and our senses, and keeps us 
alive from head to foot. It is married to our thought 
and completes it. 

We cannot value manual work, — what Tolstoy 
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calls ‘‘bread-work,’’ — merely because it is not brain- 
work. Yet his warnings may be greatly needed. He is 
right in telling us that we may get warped and neuras- 
thenic, cold-hearted and footless, if our muscles are 
aever used, our vitality never husbanded by the mono- 
tony of routine and the simplicity of the elemental. 
Yet farmers are not all wise and virtuous. Tolstoy’s 
solution of our difficulty is too simple. If the race is 
getting stunted and neurotic, puny and degenerate, 
because it is tied down to any particular kind of work, 
disproportionately manual or mental, it is time for 
revolution or reform. Somewhere in our life, in our 
play, if not in our work, every part and element in us 
ought to find a chance to praise God in its own fashion. 

If indoor work, machine work, literary work, farm 
work, or any other job leaves a large part of us unserv- 
iceable, then we ought either to find some outlet for 
that strength during the hours away from work or to 
change the work. But I don’t find that agriculture has 
turned out any better type of man than railroading and 
shopkeeping. That it weakens health isaserious indict- 
ment of any trade; but so far we have no proof that the 
health of manual workers is any better than the health 
of those of us who use our brains as well as our hands. 

Tolstoy does not convince me that we are always 
kinder, more neighborly, more comradely in the more 
elemental and manual trades than in brain-work. A 
touch of nature does make all the world kin, but it isa 

touch rather than prolonged pressure. The elemental, 
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impinging in the form of sharp, brief illness, may bring 
a family together. But chronic illness, prolonged and 
infiltrated through days, nights, meals, and holidays, 
may estrange and embitter a family. A party of peo- 
ple cruising on a yacht get wonderfully friendly and 
even intimate during a week’s trip, provided the yacnt 
is not so luxurious as to exclude them from the work 
of sailing her. But this is true just because the contact 
with elemental life is a passing one. A shortage of 
food or even the long continuance of comfortable cruis- 
ing life sometimes wears out nature’s power tomake our 
souls kin. When we are tied to such alife, as Dana 
was in his ‘‘Two Years before the Mast,” we do not 
appear to treat each other more kindly than the city 
folk. 

Action staged always among elemental conditions 
cannot be trusted to make us wise. But neither can we 
depend upon slippered ‘‘thinkers’”’ for wisdom. If the 
problem is to know what’s wrong with a business, what 
people will buy, how an election is to be won, or when 
the psychological moment for action has arrived, he is 
most likely to be right who can muster the widest range 
of human experiences, hold them fairly before him in 
review, like a hand of cards, and then judge. 

A state superintendent of education might seem to 
be as much emancipated from the need of manual work 
as any one could be. He deals with mental and spirit- 
ual problems, with the course of study, with the per- 
sonalities of teachers and pupils, the humor of parents, 
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school committees, and legislatures. True; but that 
is not all. He has also to test out courses in music, 
drawing, physical culture, hygiene, manual and indus- 
trial training, and even if he decides to rule them all 
out of his curriculum, he must know just what they are 
before he can exclude them wisely. He will be unfair 
to athletics, to drawing, to forge-work, to folk-dancing, 
nature study, or sex hygiene, unless he is an all-round 
man and not merely a pedagogue. He must have done 
enough work with every sense, with every muscle, to 
know its worth and its dangers. 

Just what dose of original planning and what stint 
of executing other people’s plans is good for each indi- 
vidual is never a fixed quantity. But every one needs 
both, and therefore no one can make a hierarchy with 
the ‘“‘mental”’ or “‘spiritual’’ tasks at the top and the 
‘‘manual’’ ones at the bottom. The proportion of 
thought and of action which is proper to each of us 
depends somewhat upon our age. Hence the ordinary 
process of promotion from less responsible and simpler 
to more complex and difficult positions as men get older 
is, I think, somewhere near what it ought to be. For 
old men are apt to be wiser in counsel; to use and bal-_ 
ance their energies they need less of a grapple with the 
elemental than when they were young. They ought not 
to be hustling like the youngsters, for if they really 
were youngsters once and were not born old, all the old 
activities of eye, ear, and hand, all the crudities and 
the elementals will sit as representatives in the chamber 
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of their minds and contribute their vote when called 
for. 

Commercialism, then, should not be used as a term 
of reproach. Like romanticism or asceticism it has its 
good and its bad side. What it needs is reshaping to 
fit our actual needs rather than the accidents of develop- 
ment. Remembering how intolerable a world of poets 
and philosophers would be, we should never say or 
imply that work which deals largely with material ob- 
jects is any lower in the scale of worth than the calling 
of the thinker or the scholar. For science and art are 
most intimately concerned with the material world and 
derive fyom it their expressions of truth and beauty. 
The practice of any art or craft cuts clean across the dis- 
tinctions between ‘“‘mental’’ and ‘‘ manual’’ work and 
weaves both into a truer whole. 

Let us abolish terms like ‘physical culture” or 
“mental training.”’ To be concerned either with one’s 
mind or one’s body is a morbid practice. One should 
be occupied with tasks that make us forget both mind 
and body in a higher union of both. 

Thought is not nobler than action. It is the first or 
last stage of action and its worth depends on the act 
which it plans or mirrors. Good thinking is reshaped 
again and again by contact with the obstacles and de- 
murrers of its material. The proportions of thought and 
action, of commerce and poetry, in any life, must be 
worked out by each person, each nation, and each age 
to fit individual needs. 
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Action, manual work, Tolstoy’s ‘‘bread-work,”’ are 
not nobler than the practice of art, science, and govern- 
ment. Tolstoy was right in insisting that morally and 
intellectually we need to use our muscles as well as 
our minds, wrong in supposing that his own noble 
scheme of life is ordained for all. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE GLORY OF RAW MATERIAL 


THE material side of life may be enjoyed, scorned, 
endured, investigated, or ignored. We may wallow in 
it luxuriously. We may try to forget it and live 
above it. We may bear with it (sullenly or stoically) 
as the coal-heaver does. We may turn it into physics 
and chemistry. We may not notice it at all. These 
five ways of behavior towards the cruder facts of life 
are familiar enough to all. We all know sensualists, 
idealists, day-laborers, and scientists, — besides many 
who are not concerned in any way with our present 
problems. 

But I am especially interested in another type, one 
which has figured brilliantly in the writings of Charles 
Ferguson and Gerald Stanley Lee, yet is still too little 
appreciated. I mean the man who genuinely respects 
and even loves the material world, but is very silent 
about it. The object of the present chapter is to de- 
scribe this man, and the world as he sees it. He be- 
longs in this section of my book, because he is not only 
a worker, but the typical worker of the present day, 
soaked with the spirit of work and therefore with re- 
spect for matter and with knowledge of its nature. He 
is incarnate in some of the best doctors, scientists, and 
business men of my acquaintance, but I shall begin 
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with his most superficial and forbidding aspect, the face 
that he turns, in self-defense, to an unsympathizing 
world. 

To match his mood of incessant industry there has , 
grownup in him a certain “‘set’’ of the spiritual muscles. 
His mind is bent down and inward like the prehensile 
hands of the day-laborer. Outwardly he is stoical and 
grim, not because he is low-spirited, but because he 
wants to protest against sentimentalism and gush. He 
abhors a book like this because he is sick of all theoriz- 
ing. “Tall talk, but mighty little performance,’’ is his 
favorite phrase of reproach. Vividly conscious of his 
own limitations and of the world’s vast and dangerous 
power, he is like a burnt child who fears life’s fires. 

Most of all, perhaps, he fears the flames of emotion, 
of love, worship, and hot faith. He sees fools hovering 
about those flames, eager, boastful, and reckless. He 
has his own type of enthusiasm, — well hidden beneath 
a stoical exterior, — but his work has taught him 
chiefly humility. Indeed, he is humble not only for 
himself, but for the whole race; too humble to expect 
progress, divinity, or immortality. Absolute assurance 
on all such matters has been knocked out of him by. 
nature’s stubborn resistance to his attack. He bows 
before the world with a shrug and a patient stoop. 

Silence is characteristic of the man whom I am 
describing, and therefore I am all the more eager to de- 
scribe him. He is taciturn, partly because he has little 
aptitude for words as a medium of exchange, partly 
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because he never forgets Booker Washington’s story 
of the Negro who found the cotton he was picking so 
‘“‘srassy’’ and the sun so powerful hot that he guessed - 
he had a call to preach. People who give up work and 
turn to talking about socialism or religion, because 
talking is easier than working, excite in him a holy 
horror. The smooth drawing-room ideals which they 
teach so glibly are sure to end as they began, in talk. 
“Those who can, do; those who can’t, teach,’’ he says 
with scorn. 

I agree with much of this indictment. Idealism 
does often begin in talk the tasks that it never finishes 
in action. The discouragements encountered as we 
approach the later and harder places of an undertaking 
lead many of us to glide out of it and start a new one. 
Our devious and scrappy lives follow Chesterton’s re- 
vised version of Longfellow: — 


“Toiling, rejoicing, sorrowing, so I my life conduct. 
Each morning sees some task begun, each evening sees it chucked.” 


Reformers love to talk and think, for in thought we can 
freely shape the early stages of great projects. But 
when we begin to carry them out, we get into regions 
not so malleable by thought, — regions full of obsta- 
cles that make us feel ignorant and helpless. 

Such obstacles the creative worker whom I am here 
describing has often fought and conquered. When he 
remembers the blood and sweat which he has expended 
in the struggle, he feels a deep respect for the enemy 
-vho made him work so hard, and deep disdain for those : 
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who are always lisping out the beginnings of cam- 
paigns in high-sounding phrases, but never completing 
their sentence in action. A legislative campaign, for 
instance, often begins in eloquent and glorious discus- 
sion. That is easy and pleasant. But in its later compli- 
cations, among the quick thrusts and parries at close 
range, the glory goes out of it; it becomes sheer work. 
The fight to a finish is the best test of sincerity and 
strength. Then it is that contact with hard facts begins 
to knock the conceit out of us. 

For the pioneer whom I describe the world is colored 
by memories of many such fights. He thinks of it and 
attacks it as a mass of resistance, a huge and humbling 
opponent. The knots in lumber, the frost which spoils 
crops and orange trees, the aridity and barrenness 
of soils, earthquakes which devastate cities, fires that 
wipe out forests, are obstacles that make us respect the 
enemy and remember our littleness. But the pioneer 
whose praises I am now celebrating, the creative 
worker and subduer of nature, is merely humbled, not 
crushed, by his contact with the material world. Its 
crude, tough resistance nerves his spirit’s leap. For 
matter is the sire of necessity, as necessity is the mother | 
of invention. The defiance of unbridged streams and 
devastating disease kindles his fighting spirit to subdue 
them. They are whip and spur to his imagination. 
Inventiveness and valor are born of the contact. The 
lure of the unconquered, the threat of death and disas- 
ter, draw out of him resources of ingenuity which could 
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never have been born unaided. The shock of raw 
nature’s adventures and incalculable chances string 
him taut like a cold bath. He sees his work fronting 
him, and runs to meet it with fierce joy. 

He knows that he need not run far. He need not 
always be venturing into the wilderness. The raw ma- 
terial of creative work is close at hand. There is plenty 
of elemental resistance to be met in homely facts like 
the stupidity of school children, male voters, and un- 
enfranchised women, the recalcitrancy of old habits, 
the anarchy of warring elements within us, the resulting 
vice and crime of cities, the resulting languor and de- 
gradation of country districts. Plenty of virgin soil 
for cultivation here. Plenty of untrodden wastes to 
be explored. 

For the ‘‘material world”’ is not only outside us. it 
is inside us as well. We can recognize it everywhere by 
the familiar marks of crudity, resistance, disorder, and 
darkness. Rhapsodies about the universe may seem less 
poetical to conventional minds if we cross out the word 
*“‘nature’’ wherever itoccurs, and substitute ‘‘my body” 
or ‘‘my cross old aunt,”’ or “‘my own stupidity.”’ But 
there is poetry enough in all these tragic facts, and work 
enough, too. No one can deny that our own uncivilized 
impulses, organs, and relatives are part of nature and 
afford ample food for wonder, for ingenuity, and for 
taming the wild. We need not take ship for distant 
lands or hark back to savagery. There is chaos enough 
close at hand; there is beauty enough also. 
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The pioneer is well aware of this. He begins at home 
and in the back yard. In his réle of engineer he has 
been recently offering us advice in matters of health 
and education. He will not be confined to spanning 
deserts and torrents. He knows that the terror and 
havoc of raw nature oppress us just in proportion to 
our ignorance, our forgetfulness, and our dullness. 
These make volcanoes terrific, climates deadly, and 
soils sterile. These crowd our foreground with dull 
pupils, venal corporations, and applicants for divorce. 
So long as we are too stupid to conquer it, the material 
world is a perpetual menace to our false security. The 
best flowers of art, science, and virtue are always in 
danger while ignorance grumbles underground in vol- 
canic unrest. 

But is not this very danger a temptation to better 
work? Like a prophet, and in the spirit of Carlyle, the 
material world summons us to be up and doing. To 
defend our homes and our civilization we must fight 
the inroads of chaos upon our little trim corner of the 
cosmos. But we must also fight against our own self- 
satisfaction, and in this campaign the creative worker 
with bent back and stern face is still our leader. He. 
teaches us to see our civilization as all too human and 
man-made. Fresh from contact with elemental forces, 
he finds our civilization reeking of our littleness as well 
as of our valiant endeavor. He finds it tame, academic, 
formal; for it repeats itself and every one’s self. 

In contrast with all this smugness of so-called civili- 
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zation, the creative worker sees nature as the vast store- 
house of the undiscovered. What is now “brute fact,’’ 
crude matter, animal instinct, contains all the future 
possibilities of discovery and of creation. Reverence 
for the material is the recognition of this infinite re- 
sourcefulness on the part of nature, together with a 
manly welcome for the buffets which come to us in 
work, — ‘“‘turn earth’s smoothness rough,’’ and shape 
our faculties to learn new truth. 

This reverence becomes love in those who realize 
that the material world provides what most of all their 
spirits crave: an outlet for the adventurous, the ro- 
mantic and heroic impulses. To set them afire, the 
initial check and friction of the elemental are just what 
is needed. 

Why have I linked the material side of existence with 
work rather than with play, love, or worship? Because 
play, love, and worship do not so often force us into 
humbling yet ultimately refreshing contact with what 
is crude. So long as it is play to shingle a roof, we do 
not notice the ache of our cramped legs, nor the strain 
upon our back muscles. When these elemental dis- 
comforts force themselves upon our notice, the shin: 
gling-game begins to feel like work. When love meets 
resistance, when it is thwarted by the screens of flesh, 
forgetfulness, distance, misunderstanding, and rivalry, 
it too begins to seem like work. It becomes a loyalty 
worth working for, or else a hateful and hopeless 
drudgery. 


eS 
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Because this is so, — because work forces us to stare 
almost incessantly at the material world and gives us, 
despite its fascinations, so huge a slice of humble pie, 
— we are always in danger of biting off more than we 
can chew, imbibing more ugliness than we trans- 
form and assimilate. But that is a chance which we 
must take, all the more cheerfully because history has 
taught us that honest pessimism, and even honest 
atheism, bring about precious reforms in conventional 
religion, purifying it by revolt against its all too easy 
solution of the riddle of existence. If you become a 
‘materialist’? in the popular sense, you may arouse 
the dormant faith of your age, as the resistance of a 
tough wad adds force to the ignited powder behind it. 

Nevertheless our long bondage to the elemental 
and to earth is not always good for us. Our self-abase- 
ment in work may become barren and dreary because 
the work has become the extinguisher of the soul which 
it was meant decently to clothe. To be spiritually 
abased by work is virtue; to be spiritually squashed 
by work is failure. Common sense should teach us to 
take off the kettle when it boils, rather than humbly 
wait and be scalded when it spits. 

Of course I am speaking here not of the low-paid 
wage-earners who are often weighed down and blighted 
by the burdens of our industrial system. I am con- 
cerned here and throughout this chapter with the 
‘pushing man,”’ relatively well-to-do, strong, sound- 
sleeping, and of voracious appetite. His danger is to 
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be squashed or scalded not by reason of poverty or 
overstrain, but because he does not raise his head from 
work to notice the ancient and beautiful world in 
which he lives. Industrial reform will not help him 
much. What he needs is common sense. 


CHAPTER’ VII 


THE RADIATIONS OF WORK 


THE good intentions with which hell is paved are 
those that we offer as excuses for inaction, not the 
intentions which remain unfulfilled despite our best 
efforts to make them good. If you say, ‘‘No, I have 
not done anything this month, but I have had the 
best of intentions,’ you have condemned all the days 
which you describe. But if you say nothing about your 
intentions, make no apologies, but do your level best, 
then your unfulfilled intentions speak for you with 
the tongues of men and angels. Sincere intentions left 
unfulfilled despite our best efforts are perhaps the 
most valuable parts and the best fruits of character. 

In any action we may distinguish two parts: First, 
what the person himself knowingly and intentionally 
does. Second, and most valuable, the unconscious radi- 
ations which emanate from any one in full activity. 
These unconscious products, which are by far the best 
of our output, are like the quiet by-effects of a college, 
—what students get ‘‘just by rubbing against the walls 
of college buildings.’’ Likewise unconscious are the 
best teachings of the mother who serves high ideals 
and intends to impart them to her children. She does 
not deliver just those goods, yet her intentions are not 
fruitless. The good which she does may issue in quite 
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another direction from that which she planned, yet if 
she had not made that apparently futile plan, she would 
not have achieved her unconscious but beneficent in- 
fluence. 

This explains part of Luther’s insistence that of him- 
self a man can do nothing, that his efforts are nz and 
God’s grace all. A literal reading of this logic would 
make us give up trying, as some misguided teachers 
have advised. But the truth seems to be that we 
should give up expecting to accomplish anything just 
as we plan it, and should not be disappointed if 


“All we have hoped for and darkly have groped for 
Come not in the form that we prayed that it should.” 4 


Luther’s insistence that no man can be “‘saved’’ 
(i.e., can accomplish anything that he really wants to 
accomplish) by ‘‘good works,’’ and that works without 
faith are dross, can be justified if we are not too literal 
in our understanding of his terms. Your “works”’ are 
what you do self-consciously and with the effort to 
assume a virtue though you have it not. But your real 
success is not attained, your real merit is not limited, by 
the pitifully small results which you thus achieve. 
From the standpoint of achievement we are all fail- 
ures, although, as Stevenson says, we can be “‘faith- 
ful failures’’ and through faithfulness attain such suc- 
cess as we deserve. 

I want to exemplify the value of our unconscious 


ie From Gelett Burgess’s stirring poem, ‘‘ Here ’s to the Cause.” 
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output in four different fields: in morals, in music, in 
business, and in science. 

The unconscious radiations of moral ‘‘example”’ don’t 
work when the man is trying to set an example. Char- 
acter talks when we are silent. A doctor wins confid- 
ence, not by what he says, but by his methods, what 
he takes for granted, his unconscious presence, the 
foundations of his certainty laid in years of hard work. 
For a similar reason the authority of Miss Jane Addams 
springs less from what she says than from what she 
has done, from the unconscious influence of her char- 
acter previously known to her audiences, and to the 
whole country. 

Tschaikowsky’s' method of musical composition illus- 
trates the point, but here the unconscious radiations of 
work illumine first of all the worker himself, his better 
self, — lost to sight for the time being till the radiations 
search him out. Tschaikowsky found that his inspired 
self, the creator in him, often got lost and could be 
found only through the lantern of hard work, — a lan- 
tern so constructed that it threw no light behind it, 
no light on the plodding working self. He found that 
inspiration for composition often failed him wholly. 
For weeks at a time he could force out nothing that 
he valued. Yet if he waited patiently or impatiently 
for the inspiration, it did not come, for the kingdom 
of heaven and the inspirations of genius come not with 


1M. I. Tchaikowsky, Life and Letters of Peter I Tchatkowsky. 
John Lane, 1908. 
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observation. He found that he must go to his desk 
each day and do something, the best he could, to 
, get out some music. Then, in time, and quite unex- 
pectedly, rich musical ideas would come pouring into 
his head (whence, God only knows) faster than he 
could write them down. They were the unconscious 
radiations of his uninspired daily toil. 

Competent business men have told me that the best 
new ideas about their work come to them quite unex- 
pectedly, often on a holiday when their minds were not 
trying to evolve anything of the kind. Yet, if they 
take a permanent holiday no such inspirations come. 
In business or anywhere else the best fruit of work 
is, of course, originality. That is what brings money, 
fame, lasting usefulness, and it is what every worker 
wants to get out of his efforts. But all originality, all 
new ideas are miracles and come through us rather 
than of our own making. 

So it is that ideas come to us in science. ‘‘ Any one 
who works hard,” says Ostwald, the world-renowned 
physical chemist in his Natur philosophie, ‘will find 
something new.”’ But this “something” is usually 
found, accidentally as we say, while we are looking for 
something else. It is in this sense that genius results 
from taking infinite pains. It producessomething never 
looked for, yet something which without the infinite 
pains could never have come to light. 

The heretical Scylla is to suppose that we are “ jus- 
tified’’ by our works themselves, achieved with our own 
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naked “‘self-made’’ hands. The heretical Charybdis 
is to suppose that because action is greater in its by- 
products than its intention, therefore action is useless. 
Religious tradition, artistic experience, the history of 
scientific discoveries, the natural history of personal 
influence in families, friendship, school-teaching, public 
life, the ‘“‘ best ideas’’ of the man of action, — all these 
lines of evidence converge to show that the flower of 
a man’s work is that which he does not directly intend 
or deserve. His flashes of genius spring, — he knows 
not how, — like a flower from the deep root of his faith- 
ful labor. He labors in faith that some good not now 
seen or certain will somehow, somewhere come, if only 
he does his best. 

We are accustomed to think of “genius’’ mostly 
in the field of the fine arts, but I believe that all the 
unconscious by-products of faithful work are fashioned 


’ 


from the stuff of genius. Genius has its part in indus- 
trial invention, in scientific discoveries, in good jokes, 
in the happy grace of askillful hostess. It plays through 
our disciplined natures to express the higher purposes 
of the race. Conscientious effort to win virtue or success 
by direct attack, is for most men the necessary precur-: 
sor of genius, yet the effort itself is clumsy and amateur- 
ish. For all self-conscious effort to do better than one 
has hitherto done involves impersonation, as I shall 
try to explain more fully in ‘‘Play” (chapter xvi). 
We assume the virtue not yet possessed and try to 
play up to the character which we aspire to attain. 
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Indeed, from one point of view this is the whole of 
morality. But in our highest moments, in all genius 
and heroism, whenever we are swept along by generous 
or aspiring impulse, impersonation and self-conscious- 
ness vanish. Somehow the deed is done, and as we 
look back we see that it springs out in the direction of 
our previous and painful efforts to do right. But it 
astonishes the doer almost as much as the beholder. 
Who can say that Shelley is wrong if he attributes his 
moments of genius to a Power who is greater than him- 
self, yet always at hand as answer to the prayer of 
utter sincerity? 





CHAPTER VIII 


WORK AND LOYALTY: THE IDEALIZATION OF WORK 


I wAS returning some years ago from a medical meet- 
ing in Washington, D.C., when I had the good fortune 
to overhear in the Pullman smoking-compartment a 
bit of conversation between the best-known doctor and 
the best-known lawyer in Boston. Both had been tak- 
ing a bit of vacation at the capital. Both were fierce, 
hungry workers; each loved his profession and led it. 

“T hope,’’ said the doctor to the lawyer, ‘‘that you 
are coming back to your work with fresh enthusiasm.” 

The lawyer laughed and shrugged his shoulders, 
then puffed his cigar and looked out of the window with 
a grim smile. 

‘“‘Because,’’ went on the doctor, “you ought to set us 


all a good example and convert us to righteousness. 


I’m coming back to my work with loathing.” 
‘““What!’’ says the novice, ‘‘don’t they like their work 


_ after all; if they do, why do they hate to come back 


to it?’’ Yes, that ’s just the paradox which we must 


get used to, because it is a true reading of the facts, 


These men loved their calling as soon as they were in 


_ harness, yet when out of harness they sometimes sank 


, 


into moods of revolt. 
“Out of harness!’’ There’s a deal of significance in 


- that trivial phrase. Forall work isa yoke and a harness, 


"4 


= “ia * 
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We slip it off every night (or ought to) and many times 
we hate to slip it on again in the morning. We slip it 
off (or try to) when we get round to our Sundays and 
vacations. Itis often hard to put it on again, all the 
harder sometimes if the vacation, the opera, the base- 
ball game, has relaxed our muscles and made us forget 
how to carry the burdens and responsibilities of our 
trade. 

This paradox, loving a task on the whole and yet 
hating it when we are ‘‘out of harness,’ must be a per- 
sonal experience to many of us as it is tome. I have 
loved my work intensely and for many years, yet I 
often feel an absolute repulsion for it when I’ve been 
‘out of harness’’ a little while. I have all the anarchic 
caprices, irrational freaks, and dispirited morning lan- 
guors pictured by William James: “I know a person, 
for example, who will poke the fire, set chairs straight, 
pick dust-specks from the floor, arrange his table, 
snatch up the newspaper, take down any book which 
catches his eyes, trim his nails, waste the morning 
anyhow, in short, and all without premeditation, simply 
because the only thing he ought to attend to is the prep- 
aration of a lesson in formal logic which he detests. 
Anything but that!’’} 

Such a mood is not wholly devilish. If we look coolly 
at it, even while we are shaking it off, we shall see 
some sense in our revolt. Although a man ought to 
make a harness for himself and wear it, although only 

1 William James, The Principles of Psychology, vol. 1, p. 421. 
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that harness will enable him to support the responsi- 
bilities which I’ve been celebrating, yet he should be 
able to see himself, sometimes, as a tiny ant, hurrying 
about to accomplish an ant’s proportion of the world’s 
work, but no more. Then his harness looks cheap and 
mean. 

And though our work and our science are symbolic, 
as I believe, of an eternal and glorious destiny, they are 
literally very inglorious and insignificant. Only their 
intention, only the vision that creates and sustains 
them, is great. Our work is the best we know, and in it 
as in a ship we have embarked with our treasures; but 
still it is human-made, and bears the impress of our 
limitations. Work seen literally is a misfit, and now 
and then our tired eyes see it so; then it looks like a 
curse. Weshould spurn it but for a voice within us 
which rebukes literalism and calls it a lie. That voice is 
loyalty. 

Loyalty is a force that holds a man to his job even 
in the moments when he hates it and sees no great 
significance in it. When this kind of blindness falls 
upon us, loyalty supplies a new method of guidance 
towards the substance of things not seen. Like all 
faith, it holds to the visible framework of daily labor 
by grim or by smiling determination. It bids us to 
be prompt at the office, to answer all letters at once, 
to look as brisk and interested as we can, till the mood 
passes and the familiar objects and occupations resume 
their halos. 
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The modern world is so out of sympathy with the 
language and atmosphere of religion that it is hard for 
most people to recognize religion in work. Yet I am 
convinced that into our prosaic and practical detaile 
of business life we often unconsciously transfer that 
ancient power to “invest the world with its own di- © 
vinity’’ which is the essence of faith, though not of 
prayer. The faith with which we hold to the routine of 
our calling through moods of discontent and disillu- 
sionment, is not altogether different from the faith that 
makes heroes, saints, and martyrs, and gives them 
vision of God and of immortality. 

William James has reminded us that we cannot fix 
attention on a point, because attention won’t stay 
there: — 

“Try to attend steadfastly to a dot on the paper or 
on the wall. You presently find that one or the other 
of two things has happened: either your vision has be- 
come blurred, so that you can see nothing distinct at 
all, or else you have involuntarily ceased to look at the 
dot in question and are looking at something else. But 
if you ask yourself successive questions about the 
dot, —how big itis, how far, of what shape, what shade 
of color, etc., — in other words if you:turn it over, if you 
think of it in various ways and along with various kinds 
of associates, — you can keep your mind on it for a 
comparatively long time.” 2 

Your mind circles round the point, connects it with 

1 Talks to Teachers. 1909, p. 104. ; 
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other points (distant, past, or future, hypothetical 
and ideal variations, imaginary extensions or dimin- 
utions). As soon as ever you begin to think about 
anything, you begin to encircle it with a network of 
context. This context may be due to very arbitrary 
associations, sometimes harmless and neutral, some- 
times vicious and destructive. The wolfish old Tartar 
in Tolstoy’s “Prisoner in the Caucasus’ sees around 
the head of every innocent Russian the malignant faces 
of the Russian soldiers who once killed six of his seven 
sons and forced him to kill the seventh with his own 
hand. Though the face of a Russian may beam with 
kindness and childlike purity, that is lost to sight in the 
hovering cloud of memories which the old Tartar sees 
round any Russian. Just because he is a Russian 
the old Tartar bristles and snarls at him in fury. Hate 
at first sight is thus as possible as love at first sight, 
if one sees about a personality so intense a cloud of 
hellish witnesses. : 

Emotional life, whether of enthusiasm or intense dis- 
gust, depends largely upon clouds or penumbre, which 
to a bystander may be quite invisible. Now and then 
a man gets down to Peter Bell’s level, where 


“‘A primrose by the river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him 
And it was nothing more.” 


But most of us see above the primrose a cloud of associ- 
-ationsof some sort. The momentous question is “* What 
sort, and how far does it reachr”’ 
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The best grade of penumbra is native, not imported. 
It belongs on him that wears it and is there discov- 
ered as well as created by the onlooker’s faith. Its 
colors blend with the wearer’s and are not in violent 
and unnatural contrast. When George Meredith’s 
sentimental English youth fell out of love with Vittoria, 
the heroic Italian singer, because he detected a whiff 
of tobacco-smoke in her hair, he did what the old Tar- 
tar did, — forced down a wholly unnatural and unfit 
shadow upon an innocent creature’s head. 

When, on the other hand, a man sees in his towering 
factory chimney the promise and potency of all the 
business that is coming to him with its help, when he 
sees rising from that chimney a vision of the position 
he is to hold, the influence he is to wield, the improve- 
ments he will make in the customs of his trade and in 
the politics of his town, — that sort of penumbra really 
fits. 

Such a net of associations clustering around a person- 
ality is made up of the things he stands for. Round a 
President’s head wesee the glories and the perils, the pol- 
icies and war-cries of the United States. Round a baby’s 
head his mother sees the promise of his future. Crowned 
with this halo of future glory, the baby represents far 
more than he literally is. Forthe principle of halos is the 
principle of symbolism and of representation, whereby 
everything means more than it shows on the surface. 

There is nothing unusual or meritorious about halo 
making. Everybody goes beyond surfaces to some 
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extent. But one of the most important of the differen- 
ces between man and man is in the extent and quality 
of this halo-making faculty. Three artists before the 
same landscape will paint it quite differently, not so 
much because their eyes are different as because their 
interests are different. Each of a group of financiers 
facing the same opportunity will see different possi- 
bilities in it. But how far do we go, how wide, how ac- 
cessible is the field of opportunity which we see in any 
business venture, any bit of untamed nature, any per- 
sonal or political situation? If you know that, you 
can measure the essential differences between great 
capacity and moderate or smail capacity. 

The halo of origins, suggestions, and possibilities, 
about a person has, like all halos, a misty edge, growing 
dimmer as it recedes fromitsowner. More or less clearly 
we recognize that the halo has no definite end or mar- 
gin. If we are busy and “‘practical’’ (as we usually are) 
we are not much interested in this misty fact; we are 
soon engrossed in putting through the plans which are 
the most obvious hints from the halo. At any time, 
however, our chatter may be struck dumb, our sleepy 
heads may be shocked broad awake by a sudden con- | 
sciousness of what this mistiness means. It means that 
if we could foilow the whole of anybody’s halo we should 
grasp the whole universe and its meaning. For every- 
body stands for the universe, and is a small edition of 
it, not in what he achieves but in what he means. 
Everybody’s halo really stretches to infinity, though 
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our eyesight does not. Hence we are always staring 
and blinking at the whole, though we can distinguish 
only a tiny fragment of it. 

No man who loves his work sees it without its halo; 
and because that halo really has no end, the love of 
work may at any moment take on a religious tinge. But 
whether or not we see this divinity in work, it is there, 
and we all live on its surface, upborne by it as by the 
solid earth. 


CHAPTER IX 


THE REWARDS OF WORK 


PAYMENT can be given a workingman only for what 
some other man might have done, because the pay is 
fixed by estimate of ‘‘what the work is worth,” i.e., 
what you can get other people to do it for. Hence 
you never pay any one for what he individually does, 
but for what “‘a man like him,’’ — that wholly ficti- 
tious being, that supposedly fair specimen of his type 
and trade, — can be expected to do. 

The man himself you cannot pay. Yet any one who 
does his work well, or gets satisfaction out of it, puts 
himself into it. Moreover, he does things that he can- 
not be given credit for, finishes parts that no one else 
will notice. Even a mediocre amateur musician knows 
that the best parts of his playing, his personal tributes 
to the genius of the composer whom he plays, are heard 
by no one but himself and ‘the God.of things as they 
are.’ There might be bitterness in the thought that in 
our work we get paid or praised only for what is not 
particularly ours, while the work that we put our hearts 
into is not recognized or rewarded. But.in the struggle 
for spiritual existence we adapt ourselves to the un- 
appreciative features of our environment and learn to 
look elsewhere for recognition. We do not expect people 
to pay us for our best. We look to the approval of 
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conscience, to the light of our ideal seen more clearly 
when our work is good, or to the judgment of God. 
Our terms differ more than our tendencies. The essen- 
tial point is that for appreciation of our best work we 
look to a Judge more just and keen-sighted than our 
paymaster. 

Nevertheless there is a spiritual value in being paid 
in hard cash. For though money is no measure of the 
individual value in work, it gives precious assurance 
of some value, some usefulness to people out of the 
worker’s sight. Workers who do not need a money 
wage for the sake of anything that they can buy with 
it, still need it for its spiritual value. Doctors find this: 
out when they try to get invalids or neurasthenics to 
work for the good of their health. Exercise done for 
exercise’ sake is of very little value, even to the body, 
for half its purpose is to stimulate the will, and most 
wills refuse to rise at chest-weights and treadmills, 
however disguised. But our minds are still harder to 
fool with hygienic exercises done for the sake of keeping 
busy. To get any health or satisfaction out of work it 
must seem to the worker to be of some use. If he knows 
the market for raffia baskets is nil, and that he is merely 
being enticed into using his hands for the good of his 
muscles or of his soul, he soon gets a moral nausea at 
the whole attempt. 

This is the flaw in ideals of studiousness and self- 
culture. It isnot enough that the self-culture shall seem 
good to President A. Lawrence Lowell or to some kind 
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neurologist. The college boy himself, the psychoneu- 
rotic herself, must feel some zest along with the labor 
if it is to do any good. And this zest comes because 
they believe that by this bit of work they are ‘‘get- 
ting somewhere,’ winning some standing among those 
whose approval they desire, serving something or some- 
body besides the hired teacher or trainer.! 

I once set a neurasthenic patient, formerly a stenog- 
rapher, tohelping me with the clerical work in my office. 
She began to improve at once, because the rapid return 
of her former technical skill made her believe (after 
many months of idleness and gnawing worry about 
money) that some day she might get back to work. But 
what did her far more good was the check which I 
sent her at the end of her first week’s work. She had 
not expected it, for she did not think her work good 
enough. But she knew me well enough to know that 
J had sworn off lying in all forms (even the most 
philanthropic and hygienic) and would not deceive her 
by pretending to value her work. The money was 
good for what it would buy; it was even better because 
it proved to her the world’s need for what she could do, 
and thus gave her a right to space and time upon the 
earth. 


1 At Arequipa, Dr. Philip King Brown’s sanitarium for the tubercu- 
lous, near Fairfax, California, this principle is recognized and embodied. 
Dr. Brown has succeeded in curing patients because the pottery which 
his patients make is salable, as well as good in style and workmanship. 
Some of the patients need the money which their work earns, but they 
also need to feel their touch with the world outside. To make something 
which will sell gives them courage, self-respect. 
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This is the spiritual value of pay. So far no one has 
thought of so convenient and convincing a way to 
wrap up and deliver at each citizen’s door a parcel of 
courage for the future, and a morsel of self-respect which 
ts food for the soul. 


Gratitude, given or received, is one of the best things 
in the world. We need far more of it and of far better 
quality. Yet I have never read any satisfactory account 
of what it so gloriously means. Its value begins just 
where the value of pay ends. Thanks are personal, and 
attempt to fit an adequate response to the particular 
service performed. Pay is an impersonal coin which has 
been handed out to many before it reaches you, and 
will go to many others when it leaves you. It is your 
right and you are not grateful for it. But thanks are a 
free gift and enrich the giver. There is no nobler art 
than the art of expressing one’s gratitude in fresh, 
unhackneyed, unexaggerated terms which answer 
devotion with fresh devotion, fancy with new fancy, 
clarity with sincerity. Artists who get their reward 
only in money and in the stale plaudits of clapping 
hands are restless for something more individual. They 
want to be intimately understood and beautifully an: 
swered. For such gratitude they look to brother artists, 
to the few who really understand. There they find their 
best reward; but even this leaves something wanting. 

Why is it so notoriously difficult to accept thanks? 
Most things that I am thanked for I am not conscious 
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of having done at all. Obviously the thanks are mis- 
directed. Or, if I am conscious of having done what 
the thanker is grateful for, I am likewise conscious that 
I only handed on to a third person what had previously 
been given to me. I learned from Smith and then en- 
lightened Jones. Smith is the man to thank. Or again, 
one is thanked for simply carrying out a contract; but 
one could not honorably do less. Thanks for going 
along the usual and necessary road seem gratuitous 
and undeserved. Or, finally, one receives gratitude 
for what one did with joy; that seems as queer as being 
thanked for eating one’s dinner. 

But suppose that the deed one is thanked for was 
not an act of passing along what came originally from 
another, as you pass money in a street-car. Suppose a 
man has really originated something, an invention, 
a poem, a statue. He hardly claims it as his, for he 
does not know where it came from. He did not ‘“‘make 
it up.” It sprang into his mind, given to him as much 
as if he had received it from a friend. He does not feel 
that he is the one to receive thanks. The thanks should 
pass through him, as the gift did, to some one else, — 
to his parents who gave him and taught him so much, 
to his race, his nation, his health, his friends, his oppor- 
tunities. That is where it all came from; that is where 
thanks are due. But each of these influences is itself 
the recipient of countless other influences. Every fact 
in the universe depends on every other fact. Ulti- 
mately, then, not he but the universe must be thanked. 
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He deals with firms and employees, but he looks be- 
hind them, over their shoulders, and re-directs their 
thanks elsewhere, — ultimately, if he but knew it, to 
the World Spirit. One may not remember that Spirit. 
One often does not bother about the world’s work. 
Thinking exhausts some people and fatally confuses 
others. But if one thinks at all, he runs up hard against 
the world plan, and finds it the bulkiest object in sight. 


The unsentimental male American as I have de- 
scribed him is almost morbidly apt to deride anything 
like gratitude, sentiment, or moralizing in relation to 
himself and his work. ‘‘ No joy is mine!’’ he would say; 
‘“‘what do you take me for anyway, — a holy roller?” 

He is just as quick to reject the idea that he cares 
about serving anybody or anything. He may admit 
that he wants to ““make good” in a fair and square 
way, according to the rules of the game. But “‘service,”’ 
sounds too “stuck up’”’ and Pharisaical 


like “joy,” 
for him. 
Nevertheless I firmly believe that his derision is 
only a ruse to conceal his morbid bashfulness and 
oafish sensitiveness. For in point of fact service is one 
of the things that pretty much everybody wants, 
however much he may disguise it and conceal it from 
himself. I have never seen any more unsentimental 
and raw-boned being than the American medical stu- 
dent; yet he is simply hankering for service. Medical 
teachers spread before him banquets of tempting 
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“‘opportunities,’’ rare ‘‘cases,’’ “‘ beautiful’’ specimens, 
easy chances to distinguish himself in research and to 
absorb his medical food in predigested mouthfuls. He 
often remains indifferent. But the moment you give 
him a place to work in a clinic, to serve as Dr. Blank’s 
fourteenth assistant in a hospital where good work is 
done, he will jump at the chance. The work is much 
harder and more monotonous than his regular studies. 
Much of it is not teaching him medicine. Hehas to go 
on doing Fehling’s test for sugar and trying knee jerks 
long after he has learned the trick. He has to measure 
stomach contents, to weigh patients, to bandage legs, 
and to write down names and addresses in monotonous 
routine day after day. Yet he loves the work,and de- 
spite all the drudgery, he learns far more medicine by 
holding down an actual job of this kind than by lectures 
and classes. If you separate out the instructive por- 
tion of his day’s work and present it to him without 
assigning him any regular position and duties, he does 
not like the work so well or learn so much. 

He is hungry for reality. Service as an assistant is 
reality. He knows that something genuine is occurring 
and that he plays a real part in it. He knows that he 
would be missed and that things would go wrong if he 
were not there. He senses a real need for him and feels 
it drawing him like a magnet. At the medical school 
his classes do not need him, though he is supposed to 
need them. Nothing would happen if he were not there. 
He feels ghostly and unreal like the lesson. For the 
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lesson is a copy of reality; constantly it portrays an 
imaginary state of things: — 

“Tf you find a man unconscious, if you examine a 
tuberculous lung after death, if you give one half-grain 
of strychnin, if you wash out the stomach, such and 
such results will follow.’’ Almost all medical teaching 
is thus blighted with unreality, mildewed with time. 
Laboratory work seems more real, but even laboratory 
work is usually artificial, a make-believe. You are not 
really analyzing medicines in search of possible adul- 
terants. Nobody wants your work. There is no tug of 
the world’s need to which you respond. It is true that 
in laboratory instruction we give the student something 
more or less like the real conditions of life. We try to 
set him to work as if he were holding down a real job. 
But he knows that in fact he is only practicing for self- 
improvement, one of the flimsiest of the pretexts by 
which we try to call out a man’s energies. 

Extraordinarily sound, those students’ instincts! 
They are bored when we offer them opportunities to do 
what is easy and self-centered, but outside the current 
of reality. It is only when we give them hard, dry 
work like an assistantship in aclinic, a place where they 
can accomplish something that has a real value in the 
actual world, that they fall to with real appetite. 

The sense of somebody’s need is, I believe, the most 
powerful motive in the world, one that appeals to the 
largest number of people of every age, race, and kind. 
It wakes up the whole nature, the powers that learn 
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as well as those that perform; it generates the vigor of 
interest that submerges selfishness and cowardice; it 
rouses the inventiveness and ingenuity that slumber 
so soundly in students’ classrooms. For many of us, 
for more every time the world takes a step in the right 
direction, work that is service taps a great reservoir of 
power, sets free some of our caged and leashed energy. 


Pay, gratitude, and service, as ends of work, have 
each a value, though not of exactly the sort one might 
expect. How about success? Financial rewards are 
nowadays less talked about than the general prosperity 
which they express. Civic ideals are kept in the fore- 
ground alike by “‘boosters,’’ real estate men, and cham- 
bers of commerce. According to these authorities busi- 
ness success means a flourishing city and a contented 
community. To help build up a fine city is what we are 
asked to do in case we take the investment offered us. 
A fine city is an efficiently-managed, well-lighted com- 
munity, with plenty of schools, parks, and churches. 
But stop a moment. What is the use of such a place? 
When we have built and finished this perfect city, with 
its smooth-running government, then at last its crime- 
freed, sanitary streets will be swept and garnished all 
ready to begin, — what? 


It is hard to hear any answer. Few are interested 
enough even to attempt one. For the interest of civic 
reform is mainly in the process — far less in the result. 
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Boys who build a boat or a play-house usually find that 
there is far more fun in the process of building than in 
using the finished product. So it is with the reform of 
aslum or a municipal government. The best of it is in 
the reforming. We shall hardly stop to notice it when 
it is perfect. We shall take it for granted, as we do the 
safe delivery of the letters which we post, and be off on 
another campaign. Our civic goals are like the scented 
rushes in ‘Wool and Water.’”’ The most beautiful 
ones Alice found were always those just beyond her 
reach. Perfect adaptation to environment, which 
seems to be what the sanitary and civic reformers aim 
at, would mean absolute stagnation, — attainment 
that buds no more. For what should stir us further? 

‘Well, anyway, to reform our city is the best thing 
in sight. Jt is certainly in the right direction.’’ Ah, 
then we know what the right direction is! That is some- 
thing far more significant than any single step in civic 
progress. If we know the true direction, we can point 
beyond the civic models to something towards which 
they are on the road and get our satisfaction all along 
its course. 

The worship of ‘‘the right direction”’ isa fundamental 
motive in art and play as well as in work. Every noble 
game and work of art calls for others, incites to pil- 
grimages, reforms, and nobler arts. Art is not'meant 
to give us something final; everything in it is pointing 
ahead and getting its justification because it is ‘‘in the 
right direction.’’ Everything in art, as in civics, gets 
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the courage to exist and to push on because of its read- 
iness to be corrected by experience to a truer version 
of its own purpose. Sincere people want the true in 
their work as well as in their thinking. But the truth is 
an Infinite, and the will to approach it is an infinite in- 
tention. The fruit of this infinite intention would be our 
utter prostration of self before the vision. ‘‘ Do with me 
as thou wilt.’’ “‘Thy will not mine be done.” 

I cannot see the end of all this. I see reform after 
reform of character and of civilization, progress after 


9 


progress in science and art, rising like mountain ranges 
one behind the other. “But there is no conceivable 
sense in all these upheavals if they are mere changes, 
mere uneasy shifts in the position of a dreaming world- 
spirit. To make sense they must be moving in a single 
direction fulfilling a single plan. 

It is obvious enough that all work is supposed to ful- 
fill some one’s plan, — the worker’s plan or his master’s. 
It is good for something. But every one of the goods we 
buy with our work is itself a means to something else, 
a coin with which to purchase something more. The 
goods we supply, the clothes, food, transportation, 
medicine, knowledge, inspiration which we give, are 
themselves means to something else, perhaps to com- 
fort, health, education, courage. These again are means 
to better work, to civic perfection, to family happiness. 
But these once more are in themselves as worthless 
as fiat money or dolis stuffed with sawdust unless there 
is absolute value behind them. Happiness, civic per- 
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fection, love, are sometimes named as the ultimate ends 
towards which the activities of busy men and women 
are means, but anybody who experiences any of these 
states and is not a Buddhist wallowing in vague bliss 
finds that they incite us to new deeds. If they are not 
soporific drugs, they are spurs to fresh action. 

Taken literally, the ideals of utility and civic reform 
are like the old myth which explained the world’s sup- 
port as the broad back of an elephant. Who supports 
the elephant? He rests on a gigantic tortoise; and who 
supports the tortoise? No answer is audible in the busi- 
ness sections of our cities or in the schoolrooms or in 
the colleges. The church’s answer is derided or ignored 
by a large fraction of us. But it is the right one; and we 
shall learn to listen to it or pay the penalty. Govern- 
ment does not rest ultimately on the consent of the 
governed, but on their conformity to the will of the 
world-spirit which makes and unmakes civilizations. 

‘“‘Success’’ in industry, in art, or in love is saved 
from bitterness and disappointment because we re- 
gard our achievements far more symbolically than we 
know, and rest far more than we are aware upon the 
backing of God. 


Assuming that in every one there is an infinite and 
restless desire to get into the life of the world, — to 
share any and all life that is hot and urgent or cool and 
clear, — we can tackle this infinite task in two ways: — 

By trying to understand the universe in the samples 
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of it which come into our ken and to draw from these 
bits a knowledge which typifies and represents the 
whole. That is science. 

By trying to serve. When we try to serve the world 
(or to understand it), we touch what is divine. We get 
our dignity, our courage, our joy in work because of 
the greatness of the far-off end. always in sight, always 
attainable, never at any moment attained. Service is 
one of the ways by which a tiny insect like one of us 
can get a purchase on the whole universe. If we find 
the job where we can be of use, we are hitched to the 
star of the world, and move with it. 
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